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without a country," perhaps, or Andrews' 
"The perfect tribute." There are also many 
semi-social, semi-educational clubs, or as- 
sociations, which hold their meetings in 
the libraries. The Slavia is a Bohemian 
club, which has as its only meeting place 
the Bohemian department of one of our 
branches. Its members have done much to 
help form a splendid Bohemian library. 
Several Hungarian associations work in 
co-operation with three branches, where 
are collections of Hungarian books. A 
large Polish society gives its educational 
lectures twice a month in one branch and 
its advice in the selection of books; but 
perhaps the "German Association for Cul- 
ture" best illustrates my point. They 
state: "We are working for culture, and 
we aim to give the Germans in America 
and the Americans a better understanding 
of our contemporary German literature 
and art. We are bending our efforts more 
particularly for our members who as art- 
ists, poets, writers, etc., are' producing val- 
uable works. And we want to help as 
much as possible those talented artists, 
poets, etc., who are not yet known." Their 
distinction is that they succeed! Even in 
the et ceteras! 

As concrete instances of other possible 
contributions by foreigners to library prog- 
ress, I want to tell of the discussion of 
one City History Club chapter and the ac- 
tion of a settlement organization. The 
membership in both is composed of for- 
eign-born young men from sixteen to twen- 
ty years of age, and both groups interest 
themselves in present day civic welfare. 
The Settlement Club wrote to the mayor, 
comptroller, library trustees and several 
daily papers a dignified plea for increase 
in library appropration and in salaries. 
The year's closing meeting of a certain 
City History Club was a discussion of the 
city budget, the club members represent- 
ing New York's mayor, aldermen and 
comptroller. The main contention of the 
majority was that cutting the appropria- 
tion of the public library meant seriously 
handicapping one of the city's most effi- 
cient servants and they ended with a warm 



appreciation of service rendered by library 
assistants and a vigorous . plea for better 
salaries. This was later reproduced for 
an audience of representative citizens by 
the City History Club as a token typical 
of their work. Both these happenings came 
as complete surprises to librarians. It 
seems as if in their eagerness to "get on" 
young foreigners, especially, seek and use 
every possible public means for advance- 
ment. They soon appreciate what good 
service means and how to get it. They 
make us feel toward what ends they are 
tending and suggest definitely our part in 
the building for civic betterment. 

To sum up, immigrants do bring very 
rich contributions in arts and literature. 
They bring many capabilities, that of ac- 
quiring intellectual cultivation being not 
the least among them. I am not blind to 
the seriousness of the problems they cre- 
ate, having worked among them about ten 
years; but the conviction strengthens that 
knowing and understanding their racial 
and social inheritance and first hand con- 
tact with groups of individuals stimulate 
to broader thought and living. It is not 
an argument! It is a suggestive state- 
ment! Immigrants can contribute to libra- 
ry progress. 

The FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: We will 
now have a paper from Mr. CHARLES 
E. RUSH, the librarian of the St. Joseph 
public library, on 

THE MAN IN THE YARDS 

This great country of ours has become 
within the last century a huge "melting 
pot" for all the nations of the world. For- 
sign and English speaking * tongues from 
the four corners of the earth have sought 

it shores as a haven of relief and oppor- 
tunity. No other nation has experienced 
a like growth and none other has ever 
gained the changing cosmopolitan charac- 
teristics which have come to us from such 
widely differing component parts. Those 
of us who call ourselves Americans owe 
our life, liberty and happiness to the con- 
ditions which brought about this great 
growth and upon us devolves the great 
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burden of relieving many of the unfortu- 
nate conditions which naturally result 
from the continued and increasing wave of 
humanity still seeking better things in our 
so-called land of freedom and equality. 

During the past ninety years nearly thirty 
millions of people have entered our immi- 
gration gates, adding to our numbers more 
inhabitants than the total population of the 
United States three score years ago, and 
almost one-third of our present total fig- 
ure. At the close of the year of 1912 the 
total and combined population of five 
states of the Union did not equal the num- 
ber of immigrants admitted during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. Eighty per cent of 
these thirty millions arrived during the 
last fifty years. Eighty-seven per cent of 
them were more than fourteen years of 
age, while only thirteen per cent were un- 
der fourteen. These figures easily demon- 
strate that the problem is a growing one 
and that the large proportion of new ar- 
rivals are destined to become citizens and 
parents of future citizens in a short time. 
Our past policy of devoting our greatest ef- 
forts to the thirteen per cent while largely 
neglecting the eighty-seven per cent seems 
very similar to the losing method of mend- 
ing a leaking boat by removing the water 
with a sponge rather than by repairing the 
hole. 

Economists tell us that the "rise and fall 
of the immigration waves are very closely 
connected with the phenomenon of pros- 
perity in this country," and that the gen- 
eral causes of westward expansion lie in 
the presence of foreign political and re- 
ligious persecutions, low wages, bad eco- 
nomic conditions, ease of transportation, 
inflated rumors of great opportunities in 
America, and the appeal of separated 
.-iends and relatives. 

The early immigrants, being largely of 
Teutonic and Keltic origin, were thrifty 
and self-reliant by nature and entered our 
American life as skilled workmen in agri- 
culture and in the trades. In the last quar- 
ter of a century the source of the tide has 
changed from the northern to the south- 
ern countries, resulting in a far different 



pe of foreigner who Is generally un- 
skilled, lacking independence and initia- 
tive, and blindly submissive to authority. 
Many come from nations with a per cent of 
illiteracy rising as high as seventy, and 
notwithstanding the fifty per cent decrease 
in the total percentage of illiteracy in this 
country during the past thirty years we 
must face the fact that some twenty-eight 
mt of every one hundred of the new ar- 
rivals over fourteen years of age are an- 
nually classed as illiterates. In the future 
we may expect to receive an increasing 
flood of immigration from China, Japan 
and India, with problems and conditions 
even more perplexing. 

Some say that the incoming foreigner 
directly affects the entire laboring class 
native to America in that he adds materi- 
ally to the supply of wage earners, lowers 
the scale of wages due to lower standards 
of living, changes working conditions 
through the subdivision of labor, modifies 
labor organizations, influences local and 
national politics and increases social diffi- 
culties. It has been said that "low stand- 
ards of living on the part of unskilled 
workers menace the higher standards of 
the skilled workers. The man of skill is 
recognizing this fact and he is frequently 
found joining hands with the unskilled to 
right the grievances of the latter. In the 
cotton mills, in the meat packing industry, 
in the coal mines, in the clothing industry 
and elsewhere, one nationality has been 
displaced by another satisfied with a lower 
standard of living. In turn the second has 
been displaced by a third, and so on. Wave 
after wave of immigrants may be traced 
in the history of one of these industries. 
As rapidly as a race rises in the scale of 
living, and through organization begins to 
demand higher wages and to resist the 
pressure of long hours and over-exertion, 
the employers substitute another race and 
the process is repeated. Each race comes 
from a country lower in the scale than 
that of the preceding until finally the ends 
of the earth have been ransacked in the 
search for low standards of living com- 
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bined with patient industriousness." (Carl- 
ton). 

Our civilization cannot remain unaf- 
fected by these changing characteristics 
and the threatening, industrial conditions 
confronting us. With the army of the un- 
employed rapidly growing larger and larg- 
er, it behooves the American nation to 
encourage immediate consideration of 
ways and means to prevent unfortunate re- 
sults in our industrial, political and social 
life. 

The national government, being con- 
cerned chiefly with the admission or re- 
jection of the immigrant, quickly places 
him under the care of state and local gov- 
ernments, who are duty-bound to assume 
the entire responsibility of developing him 
into an efficient worker and a good citizen. 
The regulation of private employment 
agencies, protection of the foreigner in 
transit, adoption of standard employment 
laws, creation of municipal unemployment 
commissions, etc., indicate that state and 
city governments are beginning to respond 
to this duty of offering more sympathetic 
understanding, more adequate care and 
better protection to the newly arrived, con- 
fused, unemployed and homeless immi- 
grant. These governments are slowly real- 
izing that their obligations have been sore- 
ly neglected in the past when such prob- 
lems were wholly consigned to the well 
meaning but quite inadequate field of pri- 
vate philanthropy. Public libraries, as de- 
partments of city governments, concerned 
with the dissemination of knowledge of the 
masses, must soon realize their large re- 
sponsibility in the naturalization, educa- 
tion and socialization of our foreign born 
population. It is very, gratifying to an- 
nounce that the state of Massachusetts has 
very recently taken the lead in this partic- 
ular field of service by the passage of an 
act authorizing the appointment by the 
Board of library commissioners of a field 
worker to direct the educational work of 
libraries among the aliens of the state. 

Libraries, like human beings, can reach 
a high point of efficiency and service in 
a particular line only when that line is 



encouraged and promoted. The develop- 
ment of libraries favoring certain classes 
of citizens has been quite general and ex- 
tremely successful. Much has been said but 
comparatively little has been done for the 
foreigner among our laboring men. The 
"man in the yards," the unskilled foreign 
wage-earner, being taxed, while needing 
more and receiving less from society than 
others, "has done much of the rough and 
hard work of recent decades. He has built 
the roadbeds of our railways, mined our 
coal and iron, unloaded our vessels, and 
cleaned our streets. The recent immigrant 
has performed the crude manual labor nec- 
essary for the upbuilding of big industrial 
plants and huge transportation systems. 
His services in developing the resources of 
the nation have been extremely important. 
Many industries would be almost depleted 
if divested of all wage-earners of foreign 
birth and those born on American soil but 
of foreign born parents. If the foreign 
born and the native born of foreign par- 
ents were removed from our large cities, 
the latter would shrink to approximately 
one-third of their recent size." (Carlton.) 

This "man in the yards" with whom "in- 
timate contact removes prejudice, inspires 
appreciation and kindles self-respect," dis- 
plays an astounding amount of seriousness 
and earnestness in his desire to learn and 
to improve himself when once informed of 
the possibilities in our libraries. Very often 
he finds his chief delight in the best of 
books, like a child calling for good instead 
of new books, and many times he is not as 
dull and as ignorant as generally supposed, 
being more appreciative of better things 
than our average native laboring man. 
The opportunity is a great one to be of 
practical and inspirational help to an eager 
reader seeking to increase his earning 
power and joy in life, and to learn of the 
higher ideals of citizenship and the com- 
ing brotherhood of all. 

In order to devise worth-while methods 
of approaching him and securing his in- 
terest, place yourself in imagination in 
similar surroundings and conditions on a 
foreign shore. Only through direct appeals 
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touching your personal needs, pleasure and 
occupation would you be attracted in like 
circumstances by strangers. The same is 
true with our new Americans. 

Foreigners who speak the same lan- 
guage largely settle in the same locality 
and move from place to place in groups. 
A thorough educational survey of these 
groups in the community tributary to the 
library or branch is of first importance to 
determine the characteristics, conditions 
and needs of each group. Whenever it is 
possible an experienced library and social 
worker should be employed. The advice 
and assistance of factory managers, labor 
leaders and social workers cannot be val- 
ued too highly. Following these steps 
branch and deposit stations administered 
by local assistants may well be located in 
favorable shops, yards, factories, settle- 
ments, centers, and labor headquarters, 
without arousing undue suspicion among 
the men, even more extensively than in 
many of our progressive library systems 
today. 

The formation of the recently named 
"Creative" or "Extension" departments 
and the appointment of one or more 
trained assistants to create interest and 
regularly visit and supervise the library 
work in each district, group and institution 
will soon become a customary feature in 
the large cities. I firmly believe that it 
will not be many years until our large 
manufacturing institutions employing 
much labor will construct recreational cen- 
ters in their plants equipped with social, 
reading and gymnastic departments suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of their employ- 
ees. Furthermore, I see little to discour- 
age the establishment of traveling library 
collections on wheels, visiting certain dis- 
tricts on scheduled time, after the manner 
of the now famous Maryland wagon and 
automobile. In libraries near foreign cen- 
ters special departments are needed to 
supply practical and simple information 
in different languages on requirements for 
naturalization, instruction, employment, 
investments, American customs, travel and 
history, demands of law and order, Ameri- 



can money and banks, and friendly ad- 
vice on many things of fifty-seven or more 
varieties. 

The development of our present line of 
tactics, including the presentation of lec- 
tures emphasizing the possibility of in- 
creased wages through practical reading, 
the formation of classes in the study of 
English, the promotion of special foreign 
entertainment programs and exhibitions, 
the extension of the library habit to adults 
through publicity directed to their chil- 
dren, the publication of daily news ,for 
workers by means of special library pa- 
pers and the general press, the creation of 
more effectively printed library advertis- 
ing done in many languages, the co-opera- 
tion with individuals and societies promot- 
ing educational, social and recreation cen- 
ters, etc., will open a new era in library 
service for foreign laboring men. 

A great number of specialized and tech- 
nical industrial books may not often be 
found necessary in library collections, since 
the great need among this class of read- 
ers is a large supply of trade journals and 
more elementary mechanical books for the 
unskilled workman, the student mechanic 
and the future tradesman. 

On the other hand life as well as liveli- 
hood must be considered and met. All 
men must live while they are earning a 
living and in these days they must be 
trained for vacation as well as vocation. 
The tendency today is to place too much 
emphasis on the daily struggle for liveli- 
hood and to neglect the hours of life dur- 
ing leisure time. In defense of the "man 
in the yards" the crying answer returns, 
"but what of the man whose soul-deaden- 
ing toil leaves little or no time for leisure 
or whose daily labor kills all mental and 
physical desire for leisure, rest and im- 
provement." This cry will return again and 
again until all labor shall be so equalized 
that all men will have more of what life 
offers and less of what it demands. Those 
who work on specialized labor done under 
intense strain and through long hours are 
destined to become weakened, brutalized 
and almost incapable of showing intelli- 
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gent interest in social-betterment. Even 
"family life," the first school of morals, is 
a closed book against the man who comes 
home dead-tired late at night. 

Consider some of the perils through 
which the working boy must pass from 
year to year, such as economic waste in un- 
educational trades, stinted physical devel- 
opment, early maturity, suppression of the 
spirit of boyhood, indifference towards 
knowledge and efficiency, personal weak- 
ness, and delinquency. The dire results 
due to these perils are well illustrated by 
the folowing replies made by a number 
of Chicago factory children when asked 
why they quit school: 

"Because it's easier to work in a factory 
than it is to learn at school." 

"You never understand what they tell 
you in school and you can learn right oft 
to do things in a factory." 
"They don't call you a Dago." 
"You can buy shoes for the baby." 
"Our boss he never went to school." 
"School ain't no good. The Holy Father 
he can send ye to hell, and the boss he 
can take yer job away er raise yer pay. 
But the teacher, she can't do nothing." 

Is it not true that greed, selfishness, 
privilege, injustice and neglect are five of 
the great sins of civilization? These ob- 
structions to progress are largely due to 
ignorance and indifference, two causes 
which are in themselves as great evils 
as their results. In order to attain the 
best of social conditions, positive cures 
must be found for these devastating 
evils — cures that will replace greed 
by liberality, selfishness by the broth- 
erhood of man, privilege by equal- 
ity, injustice by justice and neglect by 
service — cures that will transform ignor- 
ance and indifference into clear-eyed 
knowledge and active responsibility. Laws 
and revolutions have failed more miserably 
than we enjoy admitting and only through 
the far reaching, beneficent influences of 
education and religion may we expect to 
touch the roots of these great evils. 
Is it possible that many of our public li- 



braries, who reach the individual and his 
family long before and for many years fol- 
lowing the efforts of our public schools, 
can consider themselves excused from a 
large part of their responsibility in the ed- 
ucational movements now striving to im- 
prove the physical, mental and moral con- 
ditions of these men who suffer for want 
of better things? How can it be that some 
librarians stand by indifferently and heed 
not the cry of need from these weaker 
members of society, who, with their dis- 
tinctive and curable social difficulties, have 
been left alone to carve their own desti- 
nies, unappreciated and unaided? The 
time is near at hand when everyone shall 
recognize that it is the "common right of 
all men to share in the culture, prosperity 
and progress" of society, and that the con- 
servation of life by raising it to its highest 
value is to be the cry of our new era of 
heightened individuality. 

In his inaugural address President Wil- 
son uttered these accusing heart searching 
words: "We have been proud of our in- 
dustrial achievements, but we have not 
hitherto stopped thoughtfully enough to 
count the human cost, the cost of lives 
snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and 
broken, the fearful physical and spiritual 
cost to the men and women and children 
upon whom the dead weight and burden of 
it all has fallen without mercy the years 
through. The groans and agony of it 
all, the solemn moving undertone of our 
life, coming up out of the mines and fac- 
tories and out of every home where the 
struggle has had its intimate and familiar 
seat, have not yet reached our ears." 

The "vision of the open gates of ap- 
portunity for all" must first be seen by 
those who lead before they who follow can 
dream dreams and go forth to realize 
them. 

The FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: The 
next speaker, who is now the librarian of 
the Rochester public library, was for many 
years librarian of one of the most impor- 
tant libraries south of what Mr. O. Henry 
was accustomed to call "Mason & Ham- 



